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In the history of the world, that period which opened with 
the war of the American Revolution, and with the adoption of 
the constitution of the United States, forms a new era. ‘Those 
events, it is true, did not change human nature, but they 
placed that nature in circumstances so different from any it had 
ever before occupied, that we must expect a new series of de- 
velopments in human character and conduct. Theoretically, 
and to a great extent, practically, the nation passed at once 
from being governed by others, to self-government. Hereditary 
misrule was abolished, but power and opportunity for personal 
misrule were given in its stead. In the hour of exultation at 
the achievement of liberty, it was not considered that the evils 
of license may be more formidable than the evils of oppression, 
because a man may sink himself to a profounder depth of 
degradation than it is in the power of any other mortal to sink 
him, and because the slave of the vilest tyrant is less debased 
than the thrall of his own passions. Restraints of physical 
force were cast off, but no adequate measures were taken to 
supply their place with the restraints of moral force. In the 
absence of the latter, the former, degrading as they are, are still 
desirable ; —as a strait-jacket for the maniac is better than the 
liberty by which he would inflict wounds or death upon him- 
self. ‘The question now arises, —and it is a question on whose 
decision the worth or worthlessness of our free institutions is 
suspended, — whether some more powerful agency cannot be 
put in requisition to impart a higher moral tone to the public 
mind ;——to enthrone the great ideas of justice, truth, benevo- 
lence and reverence, in the breasts of the people, and give 
them a more authoritative sway over conduct, than they have 
ever yet possessed. Of course, so great an object can be reached 
only by gradual approaches. Revolutions which change only 
the surface of society, can be effected in a day; but revolu- 
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tions working down among the primordial elements of human 
character ; taking away ascendency from faculties which have 
long had control over the conduct of men, and transferring it 
to faculties which have long been in subjection ;—such revolu- 
tions cannot be accomplished by one convulsive effort, though 
every fibre in the nation should be strained to the endeavor. 
Time is an essential element in their consummation; nor can 
they be effected without an extensive apparatus of means, ef- 
ficiently worked. Yet such revolutions have taken place ;— 
as when nations emerged from the barbarian into the classic 
and chivalrous or romantic ages; or when they passed from 
these into the commercial and philosophic periods. By- a 
brief retrospect of the condition of the more civilized nations 
of ancient and of modern times, it can be easily shown that 
such a change has already taken place on the subject of edu- 
cation itself. It is the mission of our age to carry this cause 
one step further onward in its progress of development. 

Among the ancients, Physical Education was deemed of 
paramount importance. A preparation of the masses for war, 
was the grand, the almost exclusive object of national concern. 
War being carried on, and battles decided, mainly by muscular 
strength and agility, — by the distance and accuracy with which 
the javelin could be hurled, or the vigor and dexterity with 
which the falchion could be wielded, — the desire of physical 
celerity and force predominated among men. It was not the 
cultivation of the great heart of the nation; it was not even 
the development of the intellect of the masses ; but it was the 
invigoration of the frame, the growth and the strengthening of 
the limbs, that constituted the object of national policy and am- 
bition. Bodily hardihood, the power of physical endurance, 
the ability to make long marches unfatigued, and to fight hand 
to hand, for the longest period unterrified, were the qualities 
which won the spoils and the plaudits of victory, and kindled 
to enthusiasm the aspirations of the emulous youth. Who can 
fail to see that the tendency of all this was, not only to weaken 
the intellectual nature and to narrow its range of action, but to 
degrade and demoralize the spiritual affections ? The man was 
sacrificed to the animal; his soul was deemed of less value 
than his sinews. As the nobler qualities of his nature sunk to 
the level of brute force, it happened naturally, that the horse 
became as valuable as his rider; and the elephant that went 
out to battle was of more consequence than the dozen warriors 
whom he bore in the tower upon his back. During the middle 
ages, and until the introduction of fire-arms, — which, to a very 
great extent, neutralized the inequalities of physical strength, 
—the great barbarian idea, that the body of man is the only 
part of him worth cultivating, retained unquestioned ascenden- 
cy in regard to the masses of the people. The soul was not 
consciously excluded from culture, for it was not sufficiently 
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thought of, as the object of culture, to raise the question. Even 
down to the present century, the rulers and aristocracy of Eng- 
land have always encouraged athletic sports among the people, 
—wrestling, running, leaping, boxing, —as a part of the na- 
tional policy; because, as it was said, — these exercises tended 
to invigorate the breed, and thus to make better soldiers and 
sailors;——the very language which was used, betraying the 
sentiment that it was the animal and not the spiritual part of 
man which was the object of national concern. Nor even in 
our own times, nor in our own country, have philosophy and 
Christianity dispelled this fatal idea, — an idea which is proper 
to the savage and the heathen only, and which we have inherit- 
ed from them. In all the nations of Europe, the regulations of 
Military Schools, in regard to training the body for vigor and 
robustness and the capability of endurance, are entirely differ- 
ent from those of the classical, medical, legal or theological 
schools; and in the Military Academy of our own government, 
at West Point, the Cadets are inured to exposure, and their 
bodies hardened by camp duty ; while, in our colleges and high- 
er schools, there are no regulations which have the health of 
the student for their object. On the contrary, so far as the 
body is concerned, the latter classes of institutions provide for 
all the natural tendencies to ease and inactivity as carefully, 
as though paleness and languor, muscular enervation and debil- 
ity, were held to be constituents in national beauty. 

The introduction of the Baconian philosophy wrought a 
great revolution in the education of mankind. Since that 
epoch, the cultivation of the intellect has received more general 
attention than ever before ; and just in proportion as the intel- 
lect has been developed, it has seen more clearly and appreci- 
ated more fully the advantages of its own development. In 
Prussia and a few of the smaller states of continental Europe, 
the action of the intellect, for reasons too obvious to be men- 
tioned, has taken more of a speculative turn. In Great Britain, 
it has been turned more towards practical or utilitarian objects ; 
and, in the United States, it has been preéminently so turned. 
The immense natural resources of our country would have 
stimulated to activity a Jess enterprising and a less energetic 
race than the Anglo-Saxon. But such glittering prizes, placed 
within reach of such fervid natures and such capacious desires, 
turned every man into a competitor and an aspirant. The ex- 
uberance that overspread the almost interminable valleys of the 
west, drew forth hosts of colonists to gather their varied har- 
vests. The tide of emigration rolled on, and it still continues 
to roll, with a volume and a celerity never before known in 
any part of the world, or in any period of history. Unlike all 
other nations, we have had no fixed, but a rapidly advancing 
frontier. The geographical information of yesterday has be- 
come obsolete to-day. The out-posts of civilization have moved 
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forward with such gigantic strides, that their marches are 
reckoned not by leagues, but by degrees of longitude; and 
cities containing thirty or fifty thousand souls have sprung up, 
before the relics of the primeval forests had decayed on the 
soil they had so lately shaded. In the space of half a century, 
vast wildernesses have been organized into Territories, and 
these Territories erected into States, to take their place in the 
great family of the confederacy, and to be heard by their rep- 
resentatives in the council halls of the nation. But scarcely 
had the immigrant and the adventurer surveyed the richness 
of vegetation which covered the surface of the earth, before 
they discovered an equal vastness of mineral wealth beneath 
it, — wealth which had been laid up, of old, in subterranean 
chambers, no man yet knows how capacious. Thus every 
man, however poor his parentage, became the heir-apparent of 
arich inheritance. And while millions were thus appropriat- 
ing fortunes to themselves, out of the great treasure-house of 
the west, other millions on the Atlantic seaboard, with equal 
enterprise and equal avidity, were amassing the means of re- 
finement and luxury. In one section, where nature had adapted 
the soil to the production of new and valuable staples, the planter 
seized the opportunity, — literally a golden one, —and soon filled 
the markets of the world with some of the cheapest and the 
most indispensable necessaries of life. In another section, for- 
eign commerce invited attention; and the hardy and fearless 
inhabitants went forth to the uttermost parts of the earth, in 
quest of gain. They drew wealth from the bosom of every 
ocean that spans the globe; they visited every country, and 
searched out every port, on its circumference, where wind and 
water could carry them, and brought home, for sustenance or 
for superfluity, the natural and artificial productions of every 
people and of every zone. Meantime, Science and Invention 
applied themselves to the mechanic arts. ‘They found that nat- 
ure, in all her recesses, had hidden stores of power, surpassing 
the accumulated strength of the whole human race, though all 
its vigor could be concentrated in a single arm. They found 
that whoever would rightly apply to nature, by a performance 
of the true scientific and mechanical conditions, for the privi- 
lege of using her agencies, should forthwith be invested with a 
power such as no Babylonian or Egyptian king, with all his 
myriads of slaves, could ever command. With the aid of a 
little hand-machinery, at the beginning, water and steam have 
been taught to construct machines ; and, out of their matchless 
perfection, when guided by a few intelligent minds, have come 
the endless variety, the prodigality and the cheapness of mod- 
ern manufactures. In the Northern States, too, one universal 
habit of personal industry, not confined to the middle-aged and 
the vigorous alone, but enlisting the services of all, —the old, 
the young, the decrepit, the bed-ridden, each according to his 
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strength, —has never ceased to coin labor into gold; and from 
the confluence of these numberless streams, though individu- 
ally small, the great ocean of common comfort and competence 
has been unfailingly replenished. 

Gathered together from these numerous and prolific sources, 
individual opulence has increased, and the sum total or valua- 
tion of the nation’s capital has doubled and redoubled, with a 
rapidity to which the history of every other nation that has 
ever existed, must acknowledge itself to be a stranger. This 
easy accumulation of wealth has inflamed the laudable desire 
of competence into a culpable ambition for superfluous riches. 
To convert natural resources into the means of voluptuous en- 
joyments; to turn mineral wealth into metallic currency ; to 
invent more productive machinery; to open new channels of 
inter-communication between the States; and to lengthen the 
prodigious inventory of capital invested in commerce, has 
spurred the energies and quickened the talent of a people, every 
one of whom is at liberty to choose his own employment, and 
to change it, when chosen, for any other that promises to be 
more lucrative. 

Nor is this the only side on which hope has been stimulated 
and ambition aroused. Others of the most craving instincts of 
human nature, have been called into fervid activity. Political 
ambition, the love of power, —whether it consists in the base 
passion of exercising authority over the will of others, or in 
the more expansive and generous desire of occupying a con- 
spicuous place among our fellows, by their consent, — these mo- 
tives have acted upon a strong natural instinct in the hearts of 
all. The chief magistrate and the legislators of the nation, the 
chief magistrate and the legislators of the States, the numerous 
county, town, parochial and district officers, are, with but few 
exceptions, elective ; and therefore the possession of all such 
offices implies the confidence and the regard of a majority at 
least, of their respective constituencies. So too, of a great pro- 
portion of the militia offices. In addition to all these, there are 
voluntary, civil, social, philanthropic and corporate organiza- 
tions, each presided over and its affairs administered by officers 
of its own election. Probably there are, at the present hour, in 
the United States, as many persons holding offices, bestowed 
upon them by the votes of others, and therefore indicative of 
some degree of respect and estimation, as existed through all 
the centuries of the Roman Republic, when its dominion was 
coextensive with the known world. Doubtless there are more 
such elective offices at this time, among the twenty millions of 
this country, than among the two hundred millions of Europe ; 
and far more than in all the world besides. Many of these 
offices are sources of emolument as well as of power, and hence 
they present to competitors the double motive of a desire of 
gain and a love of approbation. If most of these innumerable 
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fountains of honor are too small to slake the thirst of aspirants, . 
they are sufficient to excite it. They create desires that are 
often unappeasable ;—desires that embroil towns, states and 
the nation itself in the fiercest contentions of party. 

Now it is too obvious to need remark, that the main ten- 
dency of institutions and of a state of society, like those here 
depicted, is to cultivate the intellect and to inflame the pas- 
sions, rather than to teach humility and lowliness to the heart. 
Our civil and social condition holds out splendid rewards for 
the competitions of talent, rather than motives for the practice 
of virtue. It sharpens the perceptive faculties, in comparing 
different objects of desire ; it exercises the Judgment in arrang- 
ing means for the production of ends; it gives a grasp of 
thought and a power of combination, which nothing else could 
so effectively impart; but, on the other hand, it tends not 
merely to the neglect of the moral nature, but to an invasion 
of its rights, to a disregard of its laws, and, in cases of conflict, 
to the silencing of its remonstrances and the denial of its sov- 
ereignty. 

And has not experience proved what reason might have pre- 
dicted? Within the last half century, has not speculation, to 
a fearful extent, taken the place of honest industry? Has not 
the glare of wealth so dazzled the public eye, as often to blind 
it to the fraudulent means by which the wealth itself had been 
procured? Have not men been honored for the offices of dig- 
nity and patronage they have held, rather than for the ever- 
during qualities of probity, fidelity, and intelligence, which 
alone are meritorious considerations for places of honor and 
power? In the Moral Price Current of the nation, has not 
Intellect been rising, while Virtue has been sinking in value? 
Though the nation, as a nation, and a very great majority of 
the States composing it, have performed all their pecuniary 
obligations, and preserved their reputation unsullied ; yet have 
there not been great communities, acting through legislators, 
whom they themselves had chosen, that have been guilty of 
such enormous breaches of plighted faith, as would cause the 
expulsion of a robber from his brotherhood of bandits ? 

And who will say, even of the most favored portions of our 
country, that their advancement in moral excellence, in prob- 
ity, in purity, and in the practical exemplification of the virtues 
of a Christian life, has kept pace with their progress in out- 
ward conveniences and embellishments? Can Virtue recount 
as many triumphs in the moral world, as Intellect has won in 
the material? Can our advances towards perfection, in the 
cultivation of private and domestic virtues, and in the feeling 
of brotherhood and kindness towards all the members of our 
households, bear comparison with the improvements in our 
dwellings, our furniture, or our equipages? Have our charities 
for the poor, the debased, the ignorant, been multiplied in 
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proportion to our revenues? Have we subdued low vices, 
low indulgences and selfish feelings, and have we fertilized 
the waste places in the human heart, as extensively as we 
have converted the wilderness into plenteous harvest fields, or 
enlisted the running waters in our service? In fine, have 
the mightier and swifter agencies which we have created, or 
a} plied, in the material world, any parallel, in new spiritual 
instrumentalities by which truth can be more rapidly diffused, 
by which the high places of iniquity can be brought low, or 
its crooked ways made straight ? 

Must it not be acknowledged, that, morally speaking, we 
stand in arrears to the age in which we live; and must not 
some new measures be adopted, by which, as philanthropists 
and Christians, we can redeem our forfeited obligations ? 

While then, the legislator continues to denounce his penal- 
ties against such wicked desires as break out into actual trans- 
gression; and while the judge continues to punish the small 
portion of offences that can be proved in court; the friends of 
Education must do whatever can be done, to diminish the 
terrible necessity of the penal law, and the judicial condem- 
nation. 

In view of these considerations, I propose to speak, in the 
residue of this Report, of School-Motives, and of some means 
for avoiding and extirpating School- Vices. 


SCHOOL-MOTIVES AND SCHOOL-VICES. 


In the order of events, the first thing which demands atten- 
tion is the choice of school committee men. We need school 
committee men who will scrutinize as diligently the moral 
character of the proposed teacher, and his ability to impart 
moral instruction, as they do his literary attainments and his 
ability to impart knowledge. This official prerequisite, in 
every member of our school committees, is not only necessary 
on account of the general influence which his character will 
exert upon children, but on account of the particular duties 
the law requires him to perform. How would decency be out- 
raged, what a brand would be affixed by the general verdict of 
the community, upon the character of a town, which should 
elect as school committee men, to pronounce upon the literary 
qualifications of the instructers of their children, those who 
could neither read nor write! And yet, is it not obvious that 
an immoral man is as little qualified to pronounce upon moral 
character, as an illiterate man is to decide upon the sufficiency 
of literary qualifications ? 

The general exemption of the teachers of Massachusetts 
from immoral habits is a fact to which the committees cheer- 
fully and confidently testify ; and it is one which my acquaint- 
ance with them enables me to confirm. But freedom from 
actual vice is not sufficient. In the character of one who is 
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to train up children, a positive determination towards good, 
evinced by his life, as well as by his language, is an essential 
attribute. No talent can atone for want of principle; no bril- 
liancy of genius compensate for one stain upon the character. 
The perceptions of a teacher between right and wrong, should 
be as unclouded by interest or passion as the lot of humanity 
will allow ; and his conscience should be trained to an affinity 
for truth and an abhorrence of falsehood, as quick and as sure, 
as the elective attractions and repulsions of chemistry. Knowl- 
edge is power, talent is power; but they are powers which 
may be enlisted on the side of evil as well as of good. Nature 
bestows talent; living among men confers some knowledge ; 
and mere instinct is sufficient to make known to the appetites 
and passions their related objects ; and, therefore, unless a moral 
sovereign and lawgiver be enthroned in the breast, whose eye 
can watch and whose arm can defend, these appetites and _pas- 
sions will be to all the sanctuaries of liberty, of reputation, of 
life and of chastity, what wolves are to the sheepfold. If tal- 
ent were suflicient, why are not the greatest men the best men 
also? If knowledge were sufficient, why does it not always 
become the handmaid of virtue; or why does much learning 
ever make men mad? Not nearer to the day of its destruc- 
tion, is a community without knowledge, than a community 
which relies upon knowledge alone, as sufficient to preserve 
it. According to the present constitution of the human mind, 
and of the world in which we are placed, knowledge is a 
necessity in the pursuit of happiness; but morality is a pre- 
liminary necessity, elder-born and eternal. We can conceive 
of a state of existence where we could be happy without 
knowledge ; but it is not in the power of any human imagi- 
nation to picture to itself a form of life, where we could be 
happy without virtue. 

Generally speaking, I believe there is a commendable desire, 
on the part of teachers, to impart moral instruction; but there 
are obstacles in the way of doing it; and, for various causes, 
the ability or the opportunity does not equal the exigencies of 
the case. Some of these causes I proceed to notice. 

The manner in which school examinations have heretofore 
been conducted, has tended to make the moral progress of the 
children secondary to their literary attainments. 

Perhaps there is something in the nature of the case con- 
ducing to a result so lamentable ; — if so, it should be sedu- 
lously guarded against by a preventive foresight. The scholars 
are ambitious to win the approval of the committee; but in 
what way are they to satisfy the committee that they deserve 
this approval? Let us glance, for a moment, at the course of 
proceedings, as it usually takes place in some of the best of our 
schools. ‘The committee visit the school soon after its com- 
mencement, as they are required to do by law. Their object 
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is to ascertain the condition of the school, as it stands at the 
time, in regard to the studies pursued. (For this purpose, the 
classes are called upon to spell, and the percentage of mis-spelled 
words is noted ; to read, and the facility and intelligence with 
which they read are attended to; to exhibit their writing books, 
and the neatness and legibility of their hand-writing are ob- 
served ; to answer questions in geography and grammar, to work 
sums or draw maps upon the black-board, and their proficiency 
and accuracy in these several studies are noted down, at least in 
the memory, if not ina book. Occasionally, during the term, 
a committee man may call in, to watch the progress of the 
school ; but, at its close, a more formal and thorough exami- 
nation is made necessary both by the law of the land, and 
by public expectation. The committee appear; the classes 
again spell, and the diminution in the percentage of errors, as 
compared with what it was at the opening of the school, is 
recorded. ‘They read and define words, and the more living 
and natural expression of the voice, the greater ease and ele- 
gance in the elocutionary part of the exercise, together with 
their enlarged understanding of the scope and drift of the piece 
selected, and their ability to explain its historical, biographical 
or scientific allusions ;—all these are susceptible, to some ex- 
tent, of a numerical notation, and can be reported to persons 
not present at the exercise. The classes are called to the 
black-board ; and, by a swift process, the answers to difficult 
arithmetical questions are evolved ; or, on requiring a map of 
a particular country to be drawn, a miniature representation of 
it, with its boundaries, its mountains, its rivers and its cities, 
starts into being before their eyes. Indeed, if the class be large, 
and has been competently trained, then, by assigning a differ- 
ent part of the globe to each member of it, in ten minutes, 
a very respectable Atlas of the World will be depicted upon 
the walls of the schoolroom, to the honor of the pupils and 
the delight of all spectators. ‘The committee and the parents 
participate in the general joy, and both teachers and scholars 
receive the meed of praise. The teacher wins, or confirms an 
enviable reputation ; the district solicits his acceptance of the 
school for another term ; other districts hear of his success and 
become competitors for his services; and, as a natural con- 
sequence of the competition, he obtains both increased honor 
and emolument. 

But suppose, at the time when the school began, low, per- 
verse and ungentlemanly habits and manners prevailed among 
the pupils, which the teacher, by the dignity and impressive- 
ness of his own example, and by the energy and kindness of 
his expostulations, has extirpated, and has substituted decency 
and propriety and manliness for them. Suppose profaneness 
polluted the lips of the children, and he has made them see the 
beauty and the truth of the saying, that a Christian should 
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be afraid to swear, and a gentleman should be ashamed to, 
Suppose falsehood overt, or falsehood in some of its thousand 
forms of equivocation, deception or suppression, had cankered 
the vitals of the school, and threatened to consume all the 
honesty and ingenuousness of the young heart ; but the teacher 
has made it a loathing and an abomination, and has inspired 
his school with some adequate conception of the moral beauty 
and the moral necessity of truth. Suppose a love of parents, 
of brothers and sisters, and a compassion for the poor and the 
unfortunate, have been warmed into being, and nourished into 
strength, in bosoms where they did not exist before. Suppose 
a reciprocation of kind offices, among schoolmates, has been 
substituted for alienation or hostility; or that some ancient 
and long-descended feud has been harmonized by his pacific 
counsels. Every school of children, as much as every commu- 
nity of men, has a public opinion, which, though an unwritten, 
is a self-executing law, among the pupils, and descends from 
one school-generation to another ; — suppose this public opinion 
of the school has been brought over from the side of insubordi- 
nation to voluntary acquiescence, and from trickery to open 
dealing ; — suppose all or any of these blessed results to have 
been effected by the teacher; how are they to be brought for- 
ward for exhibition, at the closing examination of the school ? 
No general answers to general questions; no volubility in the 
rehearsal of moral precepts, can display them. ‘They cannot 
be exhibited on the black-board, but they are graven upon the 
heart. ‘They cannot be recorded in the school register, but 
they are written in the Book of Life. All attempts at display, 
indeed, will refute and corrupt the whole, for there is no more 
offensive vice than the ostentation of virtue; and the most 
disgusting of all hypocrisies is a humility ambitious of display. 
True virtue is lowly and retiring, and finds its highest grati- 
fications in its inward and silent delights; but the moment 
that a sentiment of pride, on account of its supposed posses- 
sion, is consciously allowed, or an impulse to boastfulness in- 
dulged, then virtne falls from its high and pure estate, and 
can no longer be numbered with the angels of light. 

And yet, is not such a change, or any thing approximating to 
such a change, in the moral character and conduct of scholars, 
as I have here attempted to describe, worth infinitely more 
than if the teacher, by a miracle of art, could transfer into 
their minds all the knowledge of all the philosophers who have 
ever lived ? 

Now an unhappy consequence of the prevalent course of 
things, is, that the teacher, who withdraws some part of his 
time and attention from the intellectual training of his pupils, 
and devotes it to their moral culture, may be unable to exhibit 
so great a degree of proficiency in the studies pursued, at the 
end of a short term, or even of a single year, as one who for- 
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gets the existence of a moral nature in his charge, and devotes 
himself exclusively to their intellectual progress. Whatever 
time the faithful moral teacher spends in cherishing sentiments 
of honor, truth, generosity and magnanimity, the unfaithful 
one will spend in polishing and perfecting the recitations in 
grammar, geography, or some other study. ‘The former will 
use no motive, however efficacious, if its ultimate tendencies 
are injurious ; the latter will make all motives equally welcome, 
provided they conduce to his immediate end. The object of 
the one teacher is remote, consisting in the welfare of the 
children in after-life ; that of the other is immediate, consisting 
in the reputation, and the pecuniary value of the reputation, 
that will redound to himself, at the end of his engagement. And 
hence it clearly follows, that if the committee attend only, or 
attend mainly, to the proficiency made by the children in their 
accustomed studies, then a direct and palpable temptation is 
held out to the teacher, to attend only, or to attend mainly, to 
this inferior part of his duty; because, by so doing, he will 
win a higher degree of success and a higher reputation for 
skill; his future services will be in greater demand ; and he will 
not only enjoy his fame, as fame, but be able also to coin it 
into money. Here, then, there seems to be a disastrous alli- 
ance of worldly motives; and they unite to weigh down the 
teacher who aspires to lofty and noble views in the discharge 
of his duty. 

Is not a change in this part of our school system imperatively 
demanded? Is not here a point where positive improvement 
may forthwith begin? Ought it not to become an axiom and 
a proverb, that no amount of mere knowledge in a school, shall 
ever be accepted as an equivalent for an uninstructed con- 
science ; but, on the other hand, that the formation of good 
habits shall be an acceptable apology for inferiority in attain- 
ments? Let committees, then, look vigilantly ; let them inquire 
anxiously, day by day, into the effect produced by the teacher 
upon the conduct, the manners, the disposition of his pupils ; 
and let censure rather than commendation be awarded to the 
teacher who has carried forward his pupils ever so rapidly in 
mere knowledge, if he has neglected the culture of the atfec- 
tions, or purchased proficiency in school studies, by means 
which put the moral nature in jeopardy. How unworthy the 
sacred office of a teacher, if he incites his pupils to effort, only 
by displaying before them a brilliant prospect of worldly honors 
and distinctions, or the power and the pride of wealth, while he 
neglects to cherish the love of man in their bosoms, or to dis- 
play before them, daily, the evidences of the goodness and the 
wisdom of God! I care not how promptly the classes may re- 
spond in the schoolroom, if I hear profaneness or obscenity in 
the play-ground. I care not how many text books they have 
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mastered, if they have not mastered the passions of jealousy 
and strife and uncharitableness. It is not indispensable to the 
happiness of children that they should know the length of all 
the great rivers, or the height of all the great mountains upon 
the globe; but it is indispensable to their happiness that they 
should love one another, and do as they would be done unto, 
A life spent in obscurity and supported by daily toil, may be 
full of blessings; but no worldly honors however high, or 
wealth however boundless, can atone for one dereliction from 
duty in acquiring them. 

But the great agent in carrying the benign work of reform 
into our schools, must be the Teacher himself. No fulness in 
the qualifications of others can be the supplement of any mate- 
rial deficiency in him. 

Essential requisites in a teacher’s character are, a love of 
children, and a love of his work. He must not be a hireling. 
It is right that he should have a regard for his compensation ; 
but, his compensation being provided for, it should be forgot- 
ten. ‘T'o exclude the feeling of monotony and irksomeness, he 
must look upon his work, as ever a new one; for such it really 
is. The school teacher is not, as it sometimes seems to be sup- 
posed, placed upon a perpetually revolving wheel, and carried 
through a daily or yearly round of the same labors and duties. 
Such a view of his office is essentially a low and false one. 
What if he does turn over the leaves of the same book from 
day to day, and hear the same lessons recited from year to 
year? What if he is required to explain the same principles, 
and to reiterate the same illustrations, until his path, in the 
accustomed exercises of the schoolroom, is as worn and beaten, 
as the one by which, morning and night, he travels to and from 
it? Still, in the truest and highest sense, his labor is always a 
new one; because the subject upon which he operates, is con- 
stantly changing. Every day he is developing new faculties, 
or carrying forward the old, through new stages of their course. 
Though the books which he uses, and the instruction which 
he imparts, may be the same, yet his real work consists in 
his taking up class after class, and conducting them onward 
through new portions of their progress. The charge com- 
mitted to his care is weak, ignorant, immature, and consti- 
tutionally subject to error. He imparts vigor; he supplies 
knowledge ; he ripens judgment; he establishes principle ; and 
he then sends them on their way, to fulfil the great duties of 
earth, and to be more and more prepared for another life. But 
so soon as he has fulfilled his duty to one company of the 
ever onward-moving procession of young life, another company 
steps in to occupy the place of the former. Their need of 
guidance, their capacities of improvement, are as great as those 
which have gone before them. They, too, are bound on the 
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same perilous journey of life, and for the same goal of an im- 

mortal existence. He is to guide their steps aright; he is to 
" see that before they pass from under his hands, they have some 
adequate conception of the great objects at which they are to 
aim, of the glorious destiny at which they may arrive; and 
that they are endued with the energy and the perseverance 
which will make their triumph certain. As soon as this labor 
is done to one company, he bids them a hasty farewell, that 
he may turn, with glad welcome, to hail another, more lately 
arrived upon the confines of existence, who ask his guidance 
as they are crossing the narrow isthmus of time, on their way 
to eternity. Such is the teacher’s duty,—to welcome each 
new group, to prepare them for the journey of life, and to speed 
them on their way; and again to welcome, to prepare, and to 
speed; and, I repeat it, it is, and forever must be, a new work, 
while new beings emerge into existence, to receive benefit and 
blessing from him,—to be rescued from what is wrong, to be 
consecrated to what is right. No teacher, therefore, who re- 
gards his duties in the light of reason and religion, can look 
upon them as repulsive, or monotonous, or irksome. The 
angel that unlocks the gate of heaven, might as well become 
weary of the service, though, with every opening of the door, 
a new spirit is ushered into the mansions of bliss. 

Let the teacher, then, who cannot draw exhaustless energies 
from a contemplation of the nature of his calling; let the 
teacher whose heart is not exhilarated, as he looks round upon 
the groups of children committed to his care; let the teacher 
who can ever consciously speak of the “tedium of school 
keeping,” or the “irksome task of instruction,” either renovate 
his spirit, or abandon his occupation. The repining teacher 
may be useful in some other sphere; he may be fit to work 
upon the perishable materials of wood, or iron, or stone, but he 
is unfit to work upon the imperishable mind. 

The teacher should enter the schoolroom as the friend and 
benefactor of his scholars. He is supposed to possess more 
knowledge, than they, by the utmost diligence and stretch of 
faculty, can receive from him; but yet no fact is more certain, 
or law more universal, than that they will make no valuable 
and abiding acquisition, without their own consent and cooper- 
ation. ‘The teacher can neither transfuse knowledge by any 
process of decanting, nor inject it by any force, into the mind 
of a child; but the law of the relation subsisting between them 
is, that he must have the child’s conscious assent and concur- 
rence, before he can impart it. He cannot impart, unless the 
child consents to receive. What, then, is the state of mind most 
receptive of knowledge, and most coéperative in acquiring it? 
Surely, it is a state of confidence, of trustfulness, of respect, of 
affection. Hence it follows that the first great duty of a teacher 
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is to awaken these sentiments in the breasts of his pupils. 
For this end, he can do more, the first half day he enters the 
schoolroom, than in any week afterwards. But if a teacher 
presents himself before his pupils with a haughty or a con- 
temptuous air; if he introduces himself by beginning to speak 
of his power and Ais authority, he will soon create the occasion 
for using them. ‘I'he pupils themselves are first to be pre- 
pared ; —to be put into an apt condition for the work that is 
to follow. If we take a survey of any department of nature or 
of art, illustrations and analogies will crowd upon the mind in 
confirmation of the universal truth, that, if we would exert an 
influence upon any object, we must first bring it into a con- 
dition receptive of that influence. Does not the farmer break 
up the soil and open it to the sun, before he commits the seed 
to its bosom in expectation of a harvest? Have not celebrated 
artists owed their fame as much to the careful preparation of 
their materials, as to the skill with which they afterwards com- 
bined them? By softening agencies of fire or steam, the me- 
chanic overcomes the rigidity or inflexibleness of his materials, 
before he attempts to mould or to bend them to his purpose ; 
yet the chemical changes effected by heat, through the inner- 
most particles of the bar of iron which the smith wishes to 
fashion anew upon his anvil, are not deeper or more transmut- 
ing, than the spiritual changes wrought upon the inmost emo- 
tions of a child’s soul, by a demeanor of dignity and by looks 
and tones of affection, on the part of the teacher. When the 
All-bountiful Giver of the seasons wills to overspread our hem- 
isphere with vegetable beauty and luxuriance, He does not 
scatter abroad His treasures of snow and of hail, nor bind the 
rivers in the death-like embraces of frost; but He causes the 
sun to draw near and the genial rain to descend; He scatters 
the infinite drops of dew over the earth, and summons the 
warming winds from the chambers of the south. Whatever 
is to be done, whether in the works of nature or of art, the 
material, which is to be wrought upon, must first be adapted 
to the work. 

All teachers look upon books and apparatus as indispensable 
to the highest progress of a school; and hence the sending of a 
child to school with a demand that he should be taught, but 
without the common instrumentalities for teaching him, they 
justly regard as a Pharaoh-like requisition. Yet how much 
more indispensable are a desire and a purpose to learn, in the 
breast of a child, than a book in his hand! A spelling-book, a 
geography, and so forth, are very desirable ; but a disposition 
to use them is indispensable. Parents must supply the books; 
but teachers, — with the help of the parents where they can 
have it, and, as far as possible, without that help where they 
cannot have it,—must supply the disposition. Let this be 
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done, and we may safely affirm that the laws of nature are not 
more certain than that the child will learn, for it is a law of 
nature that he will.* 

If securing the good will of scholars is preliminary to their 
attainment of knowledge, far more important is it to the culti- 
vation of their moral sentiments, and to the growth of good 
habits. It is an invariable law of nature in regard to the young 
mind, that the affections are developed before the judgment. 
How woful and desolate would be the condition of a child, if 
it could never love its mother until it had arrived at an age 
capable of mastering such a process of reasoning as should 
convince it that she was deserving of its love! Happily, this 
law of instinctive love prevails, until an age when the reason- 
ing powers can be developed, and the conscience enlightened. 
Then, and not till then, can a child make his affections intel- 
ligently obedient to his duties. All the circumstances and 
conditions, therefore, which attend the first introduction of a 
teacher to his pupils, should conciliate regard, and predispose 
to a mutual good understanding. 

Is it not too obvious to need exposition, that the principles 
of duty can be superinduced upon a state of affection and sym- 
pathy more easily than upon one of antipathy and distrust? Is 


it not so self-evident as to make the idea of confirmation ab-: 


surd, that a teacher who possesses the love and confidence of 
his pupils will reclaim them from error, or establish them in 
good principles, more readily than if he were obliged to break 
through a rampart of hostile feelings, and carry the citadel of 
the judgment and conscience by assault, and thus to found his 
ultimate authority upon the right of conquest ; instead of having 


* In the number of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” for February, 1846, pp. 110-11, 
we find the following observations from the pen of the Rev. Noah Porter, Jr., 
of Springfield, Mass. They are so valuable in themselves, and tend so strongly 
to fortify the views we have expressed, that we cannot forbear to copy them. 

“You cannot drive a boy to study. Least of all can you drive study intu 
him. The attention must itself awake and pant with eagerness for knowledge. 
The affections must lay hold of it with a grasp, that nothing can unlock, and the 
man must appropriate it, turning it into the very substance of the mind. You 
cannot force open the attention, as you must the jaw that is locked, nor bind on 
enthusiasm, nor infuse the results that come, if they come at all, from the per- 
sonal activity of the scholar. The appliances of masters and text books and 
illustrations and rules and supervision and the most perfect system of grada- 
tions, one and all of them are in vain, unless you can find or make a generous 
enthusiasm and a wakeful spirit. Still less at college will the scholar carry for- 
ward the work, however well begun at school, unless with his growing capacity 
to labor and to learn, there grow likewise the desire to labor and to learn. Still 
less, after he leaves the university, will there be the overmastering desire to be 
the thorough and finished man, unless there be an iron energy and a burning 
enthusiasm. To success in acquiring, then, there is needed a strong and active 
spirit. Indeed without it, study becomes a mechanical process, books over- 
master the mind that should master them, the love of learning is a morbid habit, 
an unnatural craving, and the highest attainments of scholarship are as useless 
en as unnatural as a monstrous lion, or a heart that palpitates when it should 

eat.’ 
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the gates thrown open to him with welcome and gratulation, 
and being received and hailed as a friend and deliverer? Every 
pupil who loves his teacher will feel that love soliciting him to 
obedience, just as certainly as every true disciple finds the love 
of Christ “constraining” him to good works. Every teacher 
animated by the spirit which is alone worthy of a teacher, will 
enter into possession of his school, “not by constraint, but will- 
ingly, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind ;” not as being 
a “lord” over his pupils, but as being an “ensample” to them. 

The idea that there are two antagonist powers in the school- 
room, each struggling for mastery over the other, — like the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster, contending for the English 
throne, — will be as fatal to the prosperity of a school, as isa 
civil war to the prosperity of a country. But primary and es- 
sential is the idea, that there is one sacred, all-pervading law, to 
which teacher and pupil are alike subject, —the law of duty 
and affection. All the rules of the schoolroom are but corolla- 
ries or consequences from this paramount law. If the authority 
and power of a teacher are not offensively set forth, they will 
rarely be questioned. If, instead of flattering a despicable pride, 
by a proclamation of his own supremacy ; if, instead of arro- 
gating sovereignty to his own personal will, all his words and 
actions proceed upon the supposition, that there is one serene 
and majestic power, to which all are alike bound to render alle- 
giance, and to pay homage ;—a law by which the judge is to 
be judged, and the ruler ruled,—and above all, if the teacher 
shows himself to be a living and shining example of the doctrine 
he inculeates; the number of pupils will be few indeed who 
will ever bring the question of authority to a practical issue. 
When have soldiers ever undergone such privation of the neces- 
saries of life, as when their commander was known to stint 
himself to the same meagre allowance? When have they 
ever performed such forced marches, as when they saw their 
leader moving in the van of the column ? — or made so valorous 
an assault, as when they saw his plume waving at the head of 
the charge? Or, to draw examples from the highest source, 
does not the Apostle say, that the goodness of God leadeth us 
to repentance? and the Savior’s emblem was that of a true 
shepherd, who does not drive, but leads forth his flock. How- 
ever it may be with sheep, we know that, with children as with 
men, the difference is unimaginably great, between leading 
and driving ! 

[To be continued.] 
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